JULLUNDUR
been received from villages in the last four years. Said
the manager: 'It was not so in the^old days: the Jats
have become butchers, and the villagers now have
direct dealings with the slaughter-house.'^ And he re-
lated how one dark night one of the Hindu servants
of the gowshala drove two cows to the slaughter-house
and explained their absence the next morning by saying
they had been stolen from the compound. The attitude
towards the Veterinary Department is a further case in
point. A generation ago few Hindus would join it,
because the work to be done involved operating on the
body of the sacred cow. One of those who joined
related that for ten years he was boycotted by his
community, and that he was only able to marry his
daughter when at last he found another Hindu, with
a son of suitable age, in the same position as himself.
Now there are six Hindus from his tahsil serving in the
once accursed department. A minor change pointing
in the same direction is that thirty years ago there were
few Hindus who did not set aside a portion for their
cows before sitting down to a meal; but now in the
central Punjab, whatever may be done in Hindu strong-
holds like Una and Kangra,1 hardly one in a hundred
does this.

Tobacco The conflict between religion and economics is not
confined to cattle, nor to a single community. For
Sikhs it arises in connexion with the cultivation of
tobacco; for Muhammadans, with the taking of interest.
It is characteristic of the hard-headed practicality of
the Sikh that his religion absolutely forbids the use oY
tobacco. In this some may be inclined to see the exces-
sive zeal of the Puritan rather than the restraining
wisdom of the moralist; but in some parts of the Punjab
the use of the huqqa has become almost a vice. Two
years ago inquiry in a Rajput village in Gurdaspur
showed that a population of 824 spent Rs. 1,200 a year
upon tobacco; and it was estimated that if smoking

1 See p. 20.